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June 26. 

SIR Wm. R. HAMILTON, LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

Present, His Excellency Earl De Grey, Lord Lieutenant, 
Visitor of the Academy. 

Dr. Kennedy Bailie read in continuation the Account of 
his Researches in Ancient Teos and Aphrodisias, in Asia 
Minor. 

Previously to entering on his selection of notices with 
respect to the Teian, &c. inscriptions, he thought it proper 
to offer a few remarks on that part of his former essay which 
relates to the subject of the inscriptions from Sardes and 
Pergamus. 

The passages more particularly referred to are those in 
pages 132-4, and 149-50, on which certain observations were 
made either explanatory of, or modifying, the author's con- 
clusions, as expressed therein. The result in the case of the 
Sardian litulus has been, that it must no longer be consi- 
dered as referrible to the ages of Hadrian or of the Antonines, 
as he was at first led to suppose ; and in that of the Perga- 
menian, that the document may be so interpreted as not to be 
in anywise connected with the question of Hadrian's adoption 
by Trajan. 

The new readings illustrative of these points were sub- 
mitted to the notice of the Academy. 

The authorthen proceeded to a detail of his researches on 
the sites of the ancient Teos and the neighbouring port-town 
of Cherrseidas, which is mentioned by Strabo. This last he 
considers as occupied by the modern village of Sighadjek. 

The most interesting of the inscriptions which he brought 
from these sites is a fragment of one of an early date, at 
least coeval with those which Chishull has published in his 
celebrated work on the Antiquities of Asia, from copies 
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made by the late Sir William Sherard in 1709 and 171G. It 
related, as far as can be collected from the extremely muti- 
lated state of the monument, to a treaty of Asylumship (auuXt'a) 
between the inhabitants of this district of Asia Minor and 
certain other States of Greek origin, amongst which there 
are fragments of the names of the Agrigentines, the Coans, 
the Polyrrhenians (of Crete), also of the people of Delphi. 

This notice was concluded with a translation of the 
Titulus, which contained such supplementary matter as the 
author deemed requisite to complete the sense. 

He then proceeded to notice two other inscriptions, one 
of which he regarded as marking the site of the Temple of 
Bacchus, in Teos, of which Vitruvius has made mention ; 
and the other as a remnant of the inscribed monuments of 
the ancient Chalcis, which lay contiguous to Teos. 

The first of these is remarkable, from its containing a 
notice of the election of a female of rank to serve the office 
of High Priestess of Asia. 

The second informs us of the existence of a Gerusia, or 
House of Assembly for the Seniors, in the city to which it 
belonged. Whether this was Chalcis (as conjectured above), 
or Teos, is uncertain. 

In proceeding to Gheyerah (the representative of Aphro- 
disias in Caria), the site of Tralles was noticed ; as also were 
the Tituli, which Pococke and others have copied from the 
ruin at present existing in the ancient acropolis. 

The Temple of Aphrodite, extensive remains of which still 
exist, in Aphrodisias, was then noticed ; as also the probable 
site of the Agora. Near this the first of the Aphrodisian in- 
scriptions was copied, which is remarkable from its contain- 
ing notices of a gradation in dignity amongst the Archons of 
the city, as also amongst the Neopcei, or Trustees of the 
Temple of Aphrodite. 

The inscription in honour of Constantius and one of his 
colleagues, over the west portal, was next explained, and 
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reasons were assigned for supposing that the name of Julian, 
the Apostate, had been erased by the Christian inhabitants 
of the city, from this monument. 

The next inscription which was noticed contains an allu- 
sion to the office of Asiarch, which led the author of the 
Memoir to offer some explanations in reference thereto, prin- 
cipally on the mode of election to, and the duties, of, that 
station. 

The next brought under consideration was a fragment, ca- 
pable of being restored so as to present the first two petitions 
of the Lord's Prayer; a supposition in perfect consistence 
with the history of the town. 

Several others were also noticed ; the most remarkable 
and interesting of which was a tomb-inscription of consider- 
able length, copied from the eastern side of the rampart. 
The discussion of this led to many remarks on the mode 
adopted amongst the Greek colonists of Asia Minor to ex- 
press degrees of descent, on the terms of their sepulchral 
architecture, and on the laws regulating tomb-property. 

Connected with this subject was a series of observations 
on the office of the Stepkanephorcs. This appears to have 
been partly of a civil nature, partly pontifical, in accordance 
with which the right of wearing diadems was granted to 
functionaries of this class, as to the Flamines amongst the 
Romans. 

The Memoir closed with some details respecting a series 
of reliefs, which the author discovered on the exterior of the 
southern wall. These, though placed in juxta-position, did 
not all refer to the same subject. There are two interposed, 
which appear to be altogether symbolical in their meaning, 
or at least to possess a mythical character, and to have been 
intended as illustrations of some mythical circumstance. 

A suggestion was offered, that perhaps it would be 
worthy the attention of archaeologists, to adopt means to 
have these sculptures removed from their present position, 
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arid deposited in some museum. They appeared to the au- 
thor to be curious and valuable specimens of ancient art, and 
are, in all probability, connected with the mythical legends 
of the Cretan people, with whom the early inhabitants of 
Aphrodisias were closely connected. 



The Rev. Dr. Todd, V. P. gave an account of a Stone 
with an Ogham Inscription, which was found with many 
others in a cave at Fortwilliam, in the county of Kerry, and 
sent up to the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege. 

After having given a short account of the different kinds 
of Ogham spoken of by Irish grammarians, and exhibited 
the key usually given for reading the particular kind of 
Ogham to which the inscription on the stone found at Fort- 
william belongs, Dr. Todd proceeded to show the inapplica- 
bility of this key to the interpretation of the inscription. 
The whole subject of the Ogham inscriptions, he stated, was 
one which was involved in great obscurity, and although 
very abundant materials exist for investigating it, it has never 
yet been fairly examined. Several treatises on the subject 
are to be found in our ancient MSS., but no Irish scholar 
seems as yet to have had the courage to enter upon the 
study of them. Numerous inscriptions on stones, similar to 
that now exhibited to the Academy, are also to be found, 
particularly in the south and west of Ireland, but accurate 
copies of these inscriptions are no where accessible. Dr. 
Todd suggested this as a suitable subject for a prize, if ever 
the Academy should return to the former practice of offering 
a prize for an essay on a given subject. In this case, how- 
ever, he recommended that the prize should be offered, not 
for the best essay or theory for the explanation of the Ogham 
character, but, in the first instance, for the most accurate 
and best authenticated collection of copies, or fac similes, of 
the inscriptions themselves. 

The following engraving gives a correct view of the stone, 



